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RESEARCH AND ITS VALUE TO A NEWSPAPER is 
the underlying idea behind Cy Chakin’s 
speech before the 25th Annual CSPA con- 
vention. Mr. Chakin is the Market Re 
search Manager of the NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE. 
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NO MATTER HOW GREAT a newspaper is edi- 
torially and I happen to be employed by 
what I think is one of the world’s great- 
est, it depends on its advertising for 
its support. In other words, the editorial 
cannot live profitably without financial 
support. In our economy we secure our 
revenue from advertising, not from govern- 
mental subsidy. And one of the most valuable 
tools to help a newspaper’s selling effort 
is its research. The lush period is a thing 
of the past -- the war's over 


-- selling 
is tougher -- the men on 


_the paper who sell space 


need facts that sell. It 
is the researcher’s job 
therefore to supply A 
these facts. So, if the 
subject on the face of 
it may sound a bit dull 
to some of you, it is 
really highly exciting. 
tense and volatile, and 
there is action all the 
time. Some of the prob- 
lems we are called on 

to face are indeed chal- 
lenging and we must pro- 
vide the techniques and 
ingenuity to solve them. 
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CAUSA HONORIS 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP in the C.S.P.A. 
. was voted by that group at 
its last March meeting to all 
advisers who were in good stand- 
ing upon their retirement from 
the profession. 

WHO are these advisers? Where 
are they now located? We want 
to contact them. 

EVERY present adviser is urged 
to send the name and address 
of any retired school publica- 
tion adviser in his area to the 
CSPA Director in New York 
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THE METHODS the various newspapers use 
to find the facts are pretty standard 
but the selection of the method to apply 
to your particular newspaper problem is 
the real headache -- because all news- 
papers are different they are read by 
different people who react differently 
to different things -- and that goes for 
the editorial as well as the advertising 
content. 


TO GET the proper concept of a market 
research operation in a newspaper, I 
think we should review the composition 
of a newspaper’s Advertising Department. 


It consists of: Local 50%; National; 
and classified display. 


WHAT IS newspaper research? At a recent 
Research Clinic held in Buffalo, the 
Research Managers of 
various newspapers put 
their heads together and, 
after a loud clunk, came 
up with this definition: 
“Research is the gath- 
ering and dissemination 
of factual material 
which will aid in the 
better understanding of 

a newspaper and its mar- 
ket. This includes pub- 
lished data from reliable 
sources and material de- 


rived from question and 
answer surveys.” 





THE ACCUMULATION of facts by newspapers 
has been of value not only to the news- 
paper but also to business, schools and 
the government. In many respects, they 
supply more facts about their individual 
markets than the census -- these facts 
have been of particular value since the 
war in the absence of a census. 


WHY is newspaper research necessary? 
First, it will help your sales effort by 
providing the men with up-to-date infor- 
mation about the market the particular 
newspaper represents to the advertiser. 
It enables you to define your market by 
finding out who your readers are, how 
they live, their purchasing power, racial 
composition for certain type of products. 
It’s a real door-opener -- if you have 
some material to show a busy executive 
that will be of particular interest to 
him, perhaps some facts about his cus- 
tomers, he’1ll see you -- in fact, he’d be 
missing a bet if he didn’t. 


now I’d like to give you some idea of the 
types of research done by newspapers -- 
and should also say that this type of 
digging is also practiced by magazines. 
The first is MARKET research. This con- 
cerns the characteristics of the people in 
a given market and their buying power -- 
income, age, sex, family composition, etc. 
Then, there is CUSTOMER research -- very 
vital when you are dealing with newspapers 
who make up in quality what they might 
lack in numbers. This phase is particu- 
larly concerned with the characteristics 
and readership of people who BUY as dis- 
tinguished from the people who look. For 
example, in a recent study we learned 
that newspaper “A” trailed other news- 
papers by a considerable margin in overall] 
readership among all employed personnel 
in a given neighborhood. Confronted with 
this situation, the researcher noted that 
one of the questions in the survey con- 
cerned the shopping habits of these people 
-- so he isolates the shoppers, the buy- 
ers of merchandise, from the non-shoppers 
-- and he found newspaper “A’’ to be the 
best read paper among this group, first 
among CUSTOMERS. This is highly important 
to the advertiser because if gives him a 
strong indication as to the QUALITY of 
reader the newspaper can deliver. Then, 
there is the very important type of re- 
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search -- COPY AND EDITORIAL OBSERVATION 

-- to determine to what degree the ads 

are being observed. This type of informa- 

tion can help the advertiser use the paper 
more effectively -- even write better ads. 

He might get an idea of the effect of po- 

sition on the readership of his advertise- 

ment -- left,vs..right, and so on. Then, 
there is the ATTITUDE and OPINION type of 
research -- what readers think of their 
newspaper, its editorial policies, and 

the like. For example: 

a) Which of the following words best de- 
scribes the editorial policy of the 
Herald Tribune? 
liberal, reactionary, radical, con- 
servative, progressive, independent, 
etc. 

Which of these terms best describes 
the Herald Tribune. 

Republican, Democrat, Socialist, Com- 
munist, Fascist, non-partisan. 

c) Which of these terms? 

Anti-Catholic, Anti-Protestant, Anti- 
Jewish, Anti-Negro. 

And, of course, there are a multitude of 

studies made to find out consumer brand 

preferences and usage, buying intentions 
and shopping habits. 


MY PHILOSOPHY in this phase of the news- 
paper business which I try my best to 
adhere to is this -- know your paper, be- 
lieve in it, and tell others about it. 
When you're with a newspaper like the 
Herald Tribune, it isn’t very difficult. 
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YEARBOOK EDITOR’S GUIDE by Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Here is a free booklet designed to assist 
the adviser and staff about how “to as-~ 
sign, appraise, and use photographs in 
student publications plus some practical 
aids in solving problems of editing and 
production,” 

Its content concerns planning, good vs. 
bad pictures, printing quality to seek, 
cropping to save, layout, scaling, print- 
ing processes, photographic processes, a 
working darkroom, jargon of photo editing, 
and groups. 

“Why is a picture good?’’ It must have 
three factors: photographic quality, in- 
terest and composition. 
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DOES YOUR PRINCIPAL HAVE THIS PHILOSOPHY? 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS are making an outstand 
ing record as the second half of the 
twentieth century begins. Administered 
by able principals, they are serving more 
than 6,500,000 students. In many of these 
schools, students have an opportunity to 
study journalism, work on publications, 
and aid in public relations activities, 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS, of 
course, are essential. 
Almost all principals 
take this fact for 
granted. Here are some 
of the steps that they 
have taken or may take 
to improve the school 
press. These suggestions 
are presented as a 
means of recognizing 
what may be done in 
dynamic programs of secondary education. 

1) Stress the fact that student pub 
lications are for the entire school 
family -- students, faculty, alumni, parents, 
friends, taxpayers, and students in other 
schools. 

2) Encourage students to do all the 
work involved in producing student pub 
lications, insisting that they operate 
without censorship and helping them to 
recognize and accept their responsibilities. 

3) Emphasize the fact that the adviser 
has a vital role in producing student 
publications -- that of teaching, advising, 
guiding -- not that of editing or managing. 

4) Support student publications 
adapted to the needs and resources of the 
school and the community, developing a 
policy based upon educational necessity 
rather than financial expediency. 

5) Aid the newspaper editorial staff 
in broadening its news coverage to pro- 
vide adequate presentation of curricular 
as well as extra-curricular news. 

6) Insist that all official news sources 
in the school cooperate with the newspaper 
editorial staff and give student newsmen 
at least an even break in timing the re- 
lease of any news stories, including 
those in administration and sports. 

7) Foster constructive editorial poli- 
cies in the student publications, en- 


couraging the publication of polls, symposiums, 


reviews, interpretative articles, and 
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Here is an article that every 
principal should read. Why not 
show it to him? Its author is 
Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, ex: 
ecutive secretary of the Ore- 
gon Scholastic Press, and the 
very influential member of the 
School of Journalism at the 
University of Oregon. 
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guest editorials to stimulate an intelli 
gent student opinion. 

8) Stimulate original writing on the 
feature pages in preference to gossip, 
trivia, and borrowed jokes, urging Eng- 
lish teachers to use publications as 
outlets for timely examples of creative 
work. 

9) Urge democratic 
procedures in the selec 
tion of editors and man 
agers, that is, election 
by an editorial board or 
publications council on 
which the adviser is a 
member, but not appoint 
ment by the adviser or a 
faculty committee. 

10) Encourage effi 
cient management of cir- 
culation, promotion, and 
advertising, insisting on complete and 
accurate records of all receipts and ex- 
penditures with a monthly audit. 

11) Approve advertising in student pub 
lications, provided advertisements convey 
a timely sales message on goods or serv- 
ices which students buy. 

12) Provide publications staffs with 
adequate headquarters, preferably a 
journalism laboratory -- comparable in 
adequacy to laboratories for science, 
home economics, and industrial arts. 

13) Arrange for student publication 
staffs to have access to typewriters in 
the commercial departments unless publi. 
cation offices are equipped with enough 
to meet their needs fully. 

14) Assure students on publication 
staffs of recognition comparable to that 
accorded in athletic and other activi- 
ties; that is, a letter, pin, or certifi- 
cate to be presented formally at an 
awards assembly to those meeting set 
standards. 

15) Attend the annual banquet of the 
publication staff or write an official 
letter each spring to thank students for 
their interest and cooperation, 

16) See that the library has at least 
fifty different current books - other 
than high school textbooks on journa- 
lism, providing yearly for the addition 
of ten or twenty more. 

17) Subscribe to Quill and Scroll, 
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Scholastic Editor, School Press Review, 
School Activities, and, if possible, 
Journalism Quarterly and Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

18) Encourage staffs to affiliate with 
worthwhile local, sectional, state, 
national school press associations. 

19) Arrange for student journalists to 
attend school press conventions and to 
participate in school press tournaments. 

20) Approve submission of student pub- 
lications to national and other worth 
while critical services or improvement 
programs, urging staffs to consider care- 
fully the constructive suggestions they 
receive. 


and 


21) See that talks are given on journa 
listic vocations the newspaper, radio, 
business paper, house publications, farm 
press, and magazine -- at annual vocational 
guidance conferences or programs. Invite 
those employed by these media or members 
of the nearest school of journalism. (A 
list of accredited schools of journalism 
may be obtained from the American Coun 
cil on Education for Journalism, 306 Ad- 
ministration Building, Ohio State Uni 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio.) 

22) Encourage advisers to take summer 
work in journalism and complete a sequence 
or minor in journalism and, if possible, 
seek a graduate degree. 

23) Suggest that student newsmen de 
velop a news bureau to cover school news 
for local and nearby newspapers and radio 
stations. 

24) Encourage students to apply for ad- 
mission in summer demonstration classes 
or workshops in journalism. 

25) Provide a journalism course for a 
semester or year -- preferably the latter 
- open to juniors and seniors, credit 

to be given as in other courses. 

26) Encourage the adviser to write for 
educational periodicals in which articles 
on student journalism appear -- and to 
take part in organizations for advisers. 

27) Arrange for school press to be dis- 
cussed by experts in that field from time 
to time at administrators’ conferences, 
and include publicity on the agenda. 

28) Urge publication staffs to provide 
opportunities for training for other stu 
dents in freshman and sophomore as well 
as junior and senior classes. 

29) See that the adviser’s load and 
schedule are adjusted so that she can 
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give adequate guidance to publication 
staffs. 

30) Praise the staff and adviser for 
work well done yet be considerate and 
understanding when their work falls short 
of the perfection expected in professional 
but not amateur journalism. 
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MORE THAN 100,000 SWAN SOAP 
WRAPPERS SENT IN CAMPAIGN 


THE SCHOLASTIC press is a powerful medium! 
This is evidenced by the members’ re- 
sponse to the Swan Soap Campaign in which 
they cooperated to the extent of submit- 
miting more than 100,000 wrappers. 


THE PITCHFORK, Marietta (Ga.) High news 
paper reports that their Tri-Hi-Y girls 
held a talent show the purpose of which 
was that of helping to send packages to 
Europe through CARE. The admission charge 
was two Swan soap wrappers. The Bradley 
Park School, Neptune, N.J., writes, * We 
as a school do not sponsor any commercial 
project (like the Swan campaign). We are, 
however, having the children bring soap 
of any kind. This we shall ship to CARE.’ 


THE CHATTERBOX, Danville, Va.., used a 
slick stunt. The Press Club drafted Allen 
Swann to make a personal appearance tour 
during the lunch period. He took a bubble 
bath in a wash tub amid piles of billowly, 
foamy (no, not Swan) Dan River cotton. 
The device was mobile so that many stu 
dents had an opportunity of learning about 
the campaign. His introduction was her- 
alded by appropriate musical selections 
such as “Pretty Baby,’ “Who Put the Swann 
in Mrs. Myers’ Tub? etc. 
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